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xiv DRUGS AND THE DRUG HABIT 

us, and that the last words to be spoken will be 
less elaborate. The endeavour throughout these 
pages has been persistently in this sense, viz., to 
seek beneath the multiplicity of surface detail 
for that underlying Simplicity which we know is 
there — ^that Sancta Simplicitas which John Huss 
canonised at the stake. 



Je ne sais pas, en effet, d'abaissement plus grand et de 
sonffrance pins penible que de faire de la medecine sans y 
croire, et de se trainer sans conviction dans des f ormules qui 
ne disent rien a Tesprit, etdans une routine qui le deshonore 
et Tenerve. . . . 

J.-B. FONSSAGRIVES 

** Tnit^ dc Therapeutlque AppUquee," 
iDtrodnctioo 
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the Regimen Sanitatis Salemi, a rule of health 
intended for the people, and greatly prized through- 
out the civilised world of the West even down to 
comparatively modern times. Diet, the Influence 
of the mind upon the body, and Rest, as essential 
factors in the regulation of health, are so prominent 
in their operation that they stand as the three phy- 
sicians of Salerno — Doctors Diet, Merryman, and 
Quiet Other physicians, however, are called in, 
and Hygiene is in high repute ; indeed, the value 
of the open-air treatment of the present day might 
almost take for its motto the lines which set forth 
the qualities of the air which are necessary to 
health — 

'^Aer sit mundus, habitabiUs, ac luminosas, 
Nee sit infectus, nee olens foetore cloacae/'' 

Nor is medicine itself neglected ; on the contrary, 
exaggerated views of its powers are held, as the 
line declares — 

<< Cur moritur homo, cui crescit salvia in horto ? '' * 

Salvia may here do duty for the whole medicine- 
chest, *' Salvia salvatrix, natura consiliatrix " (should 
it not be " consolatrix " ?) — such virtues dwelled in 
sage ; but other healing herbs grew in the apothe- 
caries' gardens of those days, and, lest the physician 
should be too puffed up by the authority ovei 

' '' Let the air be clean, habitable, and luminous, in no wisi 
contaminated nor smelling of drains/' ' 

* '' How comes it that man dies, in whose garden Salvis 
groweth ? " 
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disease which these gave into his hand, the above 
question is followed by the words — 

"Contra vim mortis, non est medicamen in hortis."* 

Medicaments, therefore, flourished under the Saler- 
nitan rule. 

The earlier period of the University of Salerno 
falls before the introduction of Arabian medicine, 
but later on this finds an entrance and a welcome. 
The University of Salerno seems to have stood 
very much by itself; it was no part of a general 
movement, and in this respect contrasts markedly 
with the later Universities, the upspringing of which 
in the early years of the twelfth century began a 
new era — that of Scholasticism. Europe and the 
territories immediately adjoining Europe were at 
that time in a highly electric state. In Asia 
Minor — in Palestine particularly — throughout the 
long coast-strip of Northern Africa, named Barbary, 
and in Southern Spain, Mohammedanism was 
supreme ; like a huge thundercloud rolled up from 
the East and South, it brooded over the Mediter- 
ranean waters and confronted cloud-cumuli as 
menacing which had slowly gathered in the North 
and West. The inevitable storm burst; the 
Crusades began: at intervals from 1096 to 1270 
the lightnings streamed across the Mediterranean, 
positive and negative joining issue in a fierce heat 
which spread desolation. " Dark clouds bring 

' '^ Against the power of Death, no herb in all the gardens 
availeth." 
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Croatia, Rodiss {sic\ Italy, France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, England, Denmark, and all the German 
lands {''alien Teutschen Landen''\ he had gathered 
experience with great toil, only to be mocked at 
and ridiculed by those who covered their folly 
''mit roten Hiitlen und Talaren.^' ' As one reads 
it is not possible to doubt that here was one 
whom the spirit of Inquiry moved to the depths 
of his being, whose goal was Truth, and whose 
splendid faith in the revelations of God in nature 
never wavered — the flame of this faith and courage 
burned steady. That there was another side to 
this man there can be as little doubt — arrogant, 
contemptuous, aggressive, he courted and secured 
the hostility of all who ventured to question his 
innovations. It was soon after his establishment 
in Basle and somewhere about the year 1527 
that the dramatic episode of the burning of the 
Canon of Avicenna took place, in public.^ In- 
cendiarism seems to have been in the air, for 
only seven years previously, viz., in 1520, Luther 
had burned the Pope's bull of excommunication, 
and now this sign-manual of the popedom of 
Avicenna suffers a like fate at the hands of 
Paracelsus. Assuredly this man would brook no 
authority ; his motto should hold, he would be his 
own man, not Avicenna's nor another's, not even 
Galen's — yes, one there was who might and who 

» " Leben u. Persdnlichkeit von Theophrastus Paracelsus," 
Franz Strunz, 1903, pp. 33 and 52. 

* Ibid,^ p. 55 : '' Auff dass alles ungliick mit dem Rauch 
inn Luift gang." 
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course, we shall not make unreasonable demands 
upon them — not ask them to "pluck from the 
memory a rooted sorrow, raze out the written 
troubles of the brain," or ** cleanse the stuff *d bosom 
of that perilous stuff which weighs upon the heart" 
At best they are but ponderables, and able to cope 
with ponderables. These higher offices belong 
not to them. 
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various modes of disease and as to the claim which 
medicine makes to have in reserve a corresponding 
remedial mode of action adapted to each. The 
how^ when^ and where of treatment will thus have 
been illustrated, and the reasonableness of the claim, 
it is hoped, established. Medicine, of course, must 
go one step further and perform what she claims, 
but has she not done this? The answer to this 
last question forms, however, no part of the present 
argrument, which limits itself to the presentation of 
a theory of drug action which the mind can accept. 

In order not to break the argument in the pre- 
ceding discussion of the modes of disease, a very 
few words only were given to antiseptic treatment, 
notwithstanding its importance as an example of 
drug service : this deficiency we must now make 
good. Antiseptic treatment sprang into conscious 
being with the development of the germ theory of 
disease, and to Lister in particular are we indebted 
for the practical application of the theory. No 
doubt the treatment is not new, but reaches, 
indeed, far back, even into Homeric times, as 
when by fire and sulphur Ulysses purged the palace 
after the slaughter of the thirty suitors. This 
cleansing, however effective, was in accordance with 
custom, but this custom was not conscious : it was 
uninformed, and therefore lacked direction. All this 
has changed, and now the naked eye no longer 
suffices to judge of cleanliness, which has acquired 
a new significance and a new name, to wit, asepsis ; 
to determine this, the aseptic state, first the eye 
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of the organism, nay, we have a striking example 
of such neutrality in the relation of quinine to 
the tissues of the body when this drug is adminis- 
tered in the cure of ague; the dose of quinine 
which will cure or inhibit the malarial organism 
and so cut short the attack of ague, is practically 
harmless to the other tissues. 

Thus, in the use of antiseptics present and pro- 
spective, we reiterate the claim for a rational basis 
to drug treatment. 
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of organisation as it stands related to consciousness. 
It is in the central cell, as the stimulus passes 
through it, that consciousness arises ; now, though 
we are entirely ignorant of the modus oriundi of 
consciousness, yet we learn that in some way it 
depends upon the resistance which the stimulus 
meets with as it works its way into and through 
the cell. How do we know this? Because we 
observe that it is first efforts which most vividly 
affect our cognition, and that as the stimulus 
which excites an act is repeated again and again, 
so sentience is less and less stirred. But we have 
seen that as the act is repeated, so the resistance, 
opposed by the cell to the stimulus, is lowered ; 
accordingly, /aft /ojjw with the fall in resistance, 
consciousness tends to fall in its intensity. So 
important is this fact that it may be worth while 
to represent it diagrammatically. 

In this diagram it will be seen that the lowest 
stage of organisation. A, is the stage in which 
sentience is most marked ; that the middle stage, 
A', corresponds in organisation to a reduction in 
sentience which we may label subconscious; that 
the third stage. A", corresponds to so faint a 
stirring of sentience that we may disregard it. 
This stage we may speak of as the unconscious 
stage. In A the stimulus, making its way through 
an untravelled protoplasm, occasions the greatest 
amount of molecular disturbance, which we may 
describe as internal friction ; in A' the repeated 
passage of the stimulus has established lines of 
diminished resistance, and exactly to this extent 
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also — that is to say, at each stage of organisa- 
tion. A', A". 

But suppose the excitability of the central cell at 
any given stage cease to be a constant, what then ? 
To answer this question let us revert to the diagram, 
p. 97, and consider cell A", which, fully organised in 
respect of a given function, is traversed by paths of 
least resistance for the stimuli belonging to that 
function. Now the reason of the unconsciousness 
which here obtains lies in this very path of least 
resistance which the frequent passage of stimuli 
has worn smooth. Along this pathway the stimuli 
flow with such ease, with so little friction, that con- 
sciousness is not awakened. Nature furnishes us 
with familiar examples of a similar process taking 
place in the physical world : — thus the flood which 
breaks from its confinement and makes a bed for its 
escaping waters creates a violent reaction in the 
soil through which it forces its way, but subsequent 
floods taking the same course meet with a con- 
tinually diminishing resistance along the line of 
flow, though along any other fresh line they 
would meet with an opposition as vigorous as that 
first exhibited ; clear proof that no reduction in the 
excitability of the soil outside the line of the current 
has taken place. Suppose, now, that it were possible 
to change the nature of the bed of the stream from 
rock, say, to loose gravel ; forthwith the reaction of 
the bed to the stream would change, and we should 
see those waters, which until then had been ob- 
served slipping over the smooth, hard surface with 
very little reaction, now burying themselves with 
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steps towards the Drug Habit will be taken; bu 
we need not pursue this — it is sufficient at this 
stage that we note the behaviour of the body 
towards force generally, and recognise that the 
medicaments are for the most part force-bearers. 
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positive effects are actually pleasurable, when, in 
fact, the drug commends itself not merely by its 
power of negativing, but by reason of its own 
pleasing individuality. It is welcomed now, not 
because it abolishes a distress, but because it 
establishes a delight, and therewith it has become 
a positive danger. 

Further, pain may not merely disfranchise by 
holding the field of attention, and so diverting 
the patient from useful activities; it may directly 
interfere with natural and necessary functions. 
Sleep, for instance, may be seriously disturbed, 
and when this happens we shall have to consider 
carefully whether the harm caused by the want of 
sleep more than counterbalances the disqualifica- 
tions which belong to the sedative. 

It will not be necessary to vindicate the value of 
sleep, knowing as we do that it is a period during 
which the storage of force within the organism is 
in excess of the output of force. Sleep as a 
recuperative makes a renewal of activity possible, 
and is a basal condition of life. Elsewhere 
we have ventured the opinion that our soporifics, 
so called, do not bring with them any positive 
sleep-making impulsion, that they merely permit 
the tired cell to follow its own bent by removing 
those influences which thwart the natural move- 
ment If this be correct, sleep will be an attribute 
of the living, working cell alone, and the soporific 
will merely facilitate the manifestation of this 
attribute. It is not pretended that the sleep 
obtained by the aid of drugs is of the same value 
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added to the recommendations of that method. 
Need we add that, to whatever degree the risk of 
habit may attend the local application of a drug, 
the same considerations will have cogency as have 
just been set forth? 
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t 

contribute to the economy, and that these powers 
are available for the benefit of man. There is as 
little doubt that this conception is essentially true, 
and yet, after fifteen hundred years of practice, 
organotherapy dies out — why? Because the con- 
ception, though true in the main, was entirely 
undeveloped in detail. The cannibal who ate the 
heart of the brave whom he had slain in combat 
committed an indiscretion — or shall we say an error 
of judgment ? — for the valour of his enemy did not 
inhabit the central organ of the circulation ; in like 
manner, through an error in the correct allocation 
of the virtues sought, the ancients misapplied the 
general proposition which they had secured. This 
misapplication was all along the line, since physi- 
ology in any real sense did not exist in those 
days, and the wonder is that the discredit which 
was bound to come was so long in coming — it 
would have made its appearance centuries earlier if 
Authority had not held its head so high, and taught 
so dogmatically ex cathedrA. 

It was reserved for Brown-S6quard, in 1869, to 
lay anew the foundations of organotherapy upon a 
physiology based on careful observation. He in- 
sisted upon the free communication of all organs 
with the system at large vid the lymph and blood- 
streams, and taught the doctrine of ''internal 
secretion." The ductless glands, thymus, thyroid, 
suprarenal, and others, became forthwith full of 
significance, and by an application of the same 
doctrine to the glands with ducts — e.g.^ the liver, 
the pancreas, the kidneys — the significance of these 
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but by gaining access to the vascular systems, hae- 
matic and lymphatic, to poison the whole body. The 
germs of disease having effected a lodgment, the 
one hope for the patient lies in the power of the 
tissues to localise the disorder, by raising up efficient 
barriers around the morbid focus and so isolating it 
This process brings into play the protective mechan- 
isms of the body, and it is to these mechanisms that 
the method addresses itself. In respect of infection, 
these protective mechanisms consist an the one hand 
of the active powers of the white cells of the blood 
(the term phagocytic action has been given to the 
bacteria-destroying power of the white corpuscle) ; 
on the other hand it consists of certain chemical 
agencies which devitalise the infective microbe, 
rendering it a more easy prey to the white cell. It 
is not necessary to go into detail as to the latter, 
the chemical agencies, for whether we call them 
agglutinins, bactericidal substances, bacteriolysins, 
or opsonins, or recognise each and all of these as 
varieties of anti-bacterial agencies, it suffices that 
the forces in question are chemical and that they 
are inimical to the germ. 

Let us now follow the steps of an artificial 
infection with a toxin employed curatively: the 
specific toxin-bearing vaccine gains access to the 
tissues; there it meets with a certain natural 
resistance which represents the standard of health 
of the individual. The immediate effect of the 
introduction of the toxin will be a lowering of 
the tissue-resistance below the health level. This 
effect represents a yielding of the organism to 
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mind to follow the rationale of treatment ; there- 
from we are led to hope that some day we shall 
be able to follow with our minds, in like manner, 
the workings of digitalin, of atropin, of morphine, 
and the thousand and one drygs the efficacy of 
which experience has proved. 
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habit works 7nd heredity, for the morphinist father 
tends to beget children whose vitality is from the 
beginning not only seriously impaired, but specifi- 
cally biassed. I How could it be otherwise, since 
every influence within the body tells in the up- 
building of protoplasm, and since the composite 
protoplasm of the germ borrows its qualities 
from every form of protoplasm in the parental 
organism? That microcosm, the parent germ on 
the father's side, must therefore incorporate in 
itself and pass on the morphia influence present 
at the time of its synthesis, and the difference 
between the maternal and paternal influences will 
lie in this, that the former will include not only the 
last-named indirect synthetic element, but also the 
direct influence of the circulating poison. 

Drugs differ remarkably amongst themselves in 
the readiness with which they develop habit : for 
some the tendency is very strong, for others it is 
comparatively weak ; it is present, however, for all. 
In the case of opium and morphia it is very strong, 
and for this reason the risk must ever be kept in 
mind ; and if there be a history in the patient of a 
tendency to habit in other directions, e.g., towards 
alcohol, or of such a tendency in the patient's family, 
or if either in the one or the other the evidence of 
want of control is forthcoming, then the adminis- 
tration of this drug should, if possible, be avoided. 

In Louis XV's time life in court circles so 
centred in the monarch, that his refusal to listen to 
words of recommendation spoken on behalf of this 

' Brouardel, op. ciLj p. 68. 
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a cumulative tendency. Tea-tasters are said to 
suffer from headaches, noises in the ears, troubles 
of sight, vertigo, sleeplessness, together with motor 
disturbances and an impaired digestion ; < but, apart 
from such professional victims, it is common know- 
ledge that the excessive use of tea and coffee may 
underlie a group of nervous manifestations the 
feature of which is instability or irritability, accom- 
panied by a persistent sleeplessness, and various 
forms of dyspepsia. Murray, writing on the subject, 
says '' it begets and increases a hysterical and hypo- 
chondriacal state,'* ^ and Hahnemann is very in- 
cisive on the detrimental effect upon the national 
character of the German people of this '* boisson 
midicinale*' ^ This indictment is a very serious one, 
and it ought to be examined into anew, tea and 
coffee having now been in vogue in Europe since 
their introduction about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century,^ whence on, the custom has steadily 
grown, until within the last sixty or seventy years 
it has assumed proportions now truly colossal 
What has been the outcome ? This is very diffi- 
cult to determine. Trousseau and Pidoux, writing 
in 1877, think that Hahnemann erred perhaps 
only by exaggeration, when he accused coffee of 
having contributed in the production of neurotic 
affections {maladies vapaureuses), affections which 

' Lewin, op, ciL, p. 369, quoting from Morton. 
' Trousseau et Pidoux, 0^. a/., vol. ii, p. 785 : *^ hystericum 
et hypochondriacum malum gignit et auget." 

3 Ibid.f he, ciL 

4 M6rat et dc Lens, arts. " Coflfea " and " Thea." 
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they allow to be more common during the last 
one or two centuries: they add that Tissot and 
many others had already suspected this con- 
nection. The neurasthenic, it is true, is no new 
creation, > but he is surely more in evidence ; and 
there is the impression — is it a false one? — that 
he is multiplying himself at an increased rate. 
Granting that he be, are there not many possible 
causes in modern civilisation, in this life at high 
pressure, other than tea and coffee ? Clearly ; but 
we have only to walk along the streets and note 
the striking multiplication of the tea-shop in our 
midst, to become confirmed in the suspicion that 
in life at high pressure this tea and coffee habit 
plays a part, seeing that it is one of the means 
by which the stress is met. Again, as in the 
case of coca, we seek in vain in the molecular 
structure of the alkaloids of this group for that 
energy which they let loose. 

More than a hundred years ago, in 1 793, Murray 
wrote concerning coffee,* •' Hence let men of letters 
beware lest they be intemperate " ; his caution must 
be enlarged into let all beware : in the cause 
of temperance all are concerned. Fontenelle3 
said that coffee was a slow poison ; he meant to be 
derisive as having proved its harmlessness in his 

> Vide art '' Neurasthenia," by Rudolf Amdt, '< Diet of 
Psychological Med./' ed. by Dr. Hack Tuke. 

* Andreae Murray, "Apparatus Medicaminum," vol. i, 
p. 566, 1793, '' hinc litterati caveanti ne modum ezcedant " ; 
he is citing Tissot 

3 M6rat et de L.ens, op. ciL^ art. " Coffea/' p. 348. 
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of pain which will enable them to keep within 
bounds the solatium proffered by Nature; which 
solatium then becomes a reward that has been 
earned Thus viewed the sick-room has its own 
glory, though Horace forgets to enumerate it 
among the delights in his first Ode ; certainly, 
*' Evehit ad deosy' it lifts to the gods. 
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assisting the sick man to walk, and the lifting him 
up and carrying him, there is all the difference in 
the world; to help another to help himself is 
good practical morality the world over, and sound 
spiritual economics. Let it not be thought that 
considerations of this kind are unimportant, they are 
fundamental and all-important, for they touch the 
character of the man. 

We come, finally, to consider what part the drug 
can claim to play in the cure of habit. Though we 
are not without the '' sweet oblivious antidote/' yet 
we are constrained to confess that it can neither 
"pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow/' nor 
"raze out the written troubles of the brain," just 
as little as it can reinstate the imperious will upon 
the throne which it has abdicated. But there 
before us the problem stands, there is Habit, its 
formula — 

Will power < Desire, 

desire therefore compelling ; and just as the spacious 
fields of Desire spread themselves out as fields of 
operation to suggestion, so we must take it that 
here, if anywhere, will grow the opportunities for 
the medicament. And why not ? The five senses 
are so many portals of admission to desire ; they 
are of the flesh, and the flesh is grass and akin to, 
and in touch with, all things that grow, even to the 
crystal, which is not without its movement and its 
growth. How, then, should the medicament de- 
riving from the same parentage not seek and find 
its "acquaintance" here.^ Not only is the claim 
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Pain — ^and the emotions, 131 ; as 
cause of insomnia, 138 ; as canae 
of fainting and shock, 130; ex- 
tension of, 127 ; influence of, od 
bodily workings, 130 ; intensxoa 
of, 127 ; its physical snbstratnm, 
no ; of t>ody and of mind, 129; 
nature of, 128 ; responsible for 
many drugs, 128 ; therapeutic 
call, 158 

— central treatment of, 132; ad- 
vantages, 136 ; disadvanUges, 
134 ; examples, 134 ; limitations, 

135 

— peripheral treatment of, 132; 

advantages, 134; examples, 133 

Paracelsus — ^and use of mercury, 59 : 
arcana of, 31 ; chemical medicioe 
dates from, 32 ; controversies of, 
28, 29 ; definition of poison, 31 ; 
doctrine of signatures, 31 ; his 
alchemy, 31 ; introduction of 
mineral remedies, 32 ; on Codct 
naturaSf 29 ; revolt against autho- 
rity, 27 ; teachings epitomised, 
30, 31 ; travels of, 27 

Paradffins not food suppliers, 52 

Paraldehyde, 253 

Parental responsibility in habit pre* 
ventlon, 256 

Pascal, saying of, 212 

Patron divinities of medicine, 2 

Paul of ^gina, 8 

Pepsin, use of, instance of organs* 
therapy, 173 

Perceptivity — and emotions, loi ; 
and expectancy, 112 ; and intro- 
spection, 112 

Periodicities in functions, 200 

Peripheral disturbance underlying 
subjective sym^m, 105 

— structures, effect of hypnotic state 

upon, n5 
Persia, gum resins of, 14 

— medicine of, 14 

Persistence in evil course, how ex- 
plained, 283 

— of suggestion, 290 

Persistent appetite, dominance of, 283 
Personal appeal — and character of 
appellant, 285; and nature ap- 
pealed to, 285 
Perverted vitality, cause of, 153; 
exemplified, 153 
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